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IS HOUSEKEEPING A FAILURE ? 



Yes and no. Often within the limits of income proposed, 
housekeeping is kept up at exaggerated expense. Comfort 
clashes with petty economies and inefficient service, and it is a 
mere question of time whether health breaks down in the process. 
Pretension must answer for much of this wreckage of life and 
life's hopes, for the unwritten spirit of the genteel housekeeping 
of to-day is " Give us the elegancies of life, and we will do without 
the necessaries." Too much is attempted in the way of decoration, 
elaborate service, expensive in time and effort more than money, and 
a general scale of living exhaustive to the last dollar of income and 
energy of nerves. People all try to be alike, and one cannot tell by 
any lack of elegancies or appointments whether his friend's income 
is twenty-five hundred or ten thousand dollars. All houses of this 
class have more or less cathedral glass, painted dinner services, 
niello tripod lamps and apostle spoons. King George found roast 
mutton and apple pie a dinner fit for royalty every day, an example 
to which ordinary republican families cleave with great steadiness, 
but they contrive it shall be set upon French ingrain damask 
and plate fit for a court table in looks, and sixpence worth of 
wafers for supper will be tied with satin ribbon, on a laced napkin 
with ten dollars worth of orchids and adiantum to lend their 
countenance. Orchids, it seems, are positively economical flowers, 
as they keep in condition for weeks, which is their recommenda- 
tion to the housekeeper of thrifty elegance. 

One would sometimes rather have more broiled bird than so 
much wafer napkin, and must regret that he cannot eat ribbons. 
In the estimates of the polite housekeeper, food eaten makes no 
show at the end of the year, while painted lamp shades and em- 
broidered cushions are things of substantial credit. Wherefore, 
she spends as little on marketing and as much on furnishings as 
consists with existence. A steady eye is kept laundryward, and 
bath towels and fresh linen are as strictly limited as the school 
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fund. Cleaning of carpets, draperies and toilet covers is put off 
as long as possible, instead of keeping perennial freshness. You 
do not think of pulling a flower out of the vases, or of asking for 
a cup of coffee out of hours, however late you work nights, or 
how much nerves long for it. There is apt to be a sad monotony 
in the fare, which is not always " tou jours perdrix" by any means. 
The ex-cook, who married the coachman, will have salmon and 
asparagus for her Sunday dinner in her cosy Eighth Avenue flat, 
two weeks before "the family " think of affording it. She and 
Michael do not find good living lost as long as they must work by it, 
and they have no hands to pay for that bit of dinner, incompar- 
ably cooked, save their own. The legend remains of the rich 
young New Yorker, patron of clubs and swell boarding hotels, 
who decided to keep house himself, and was reported to all inquir- 
ing friends as "gone to keeping nigger boarding house on Fifth 
Avenue." The story is too true to die. 

There is gnashing of teeth and gnawing of moustaches as the 
American family man reads the standard English advice, to esti- 
mate the rent not over one-tenth of the income. One-tenth ! 
When no one this side the water dreams of sharing less than one- 
fourth his income with his landlord. Is it any wonder that 
literary men and others on modest salaries of $3,000 to $5,000 
feel compelled to keep their wives and children in Canada or the 
Genesee country, where living is cheap, while they themselves fare 
as bachelors in the city ? But high rents and pretentious habits 
are not so prohibitory of housekeeping as the desolating plague of 
servants. I do not say poor servants, for, like certain brands of 
cheap wines, all that can be said of them is that some are not so 
poor as others. The first-class servant from an intelligence office 
may be set down as an expense of not less than $10 a week, ordi- 
nary waste and breakage included. The trouble is not so much 
that she is high priced, as that she will not work at any price at 
all. The frowsiness she quickly spreads through a house, the 
chipped china, ragged damask, careless vestibule, giving a bad 
name to the rest of the house, not belied by fluffy chambers and 
smoky scented parlors, takes away all attraction from the idea of 
home. It is a roost rather than a nest, and the family learn to 
feel never so much at home as when abroad. Inefficient 
servants have nearly broken up the home life of America. 

But if housekeeping seems a failure, boarding is no less so. It 
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is existence on its lowest terms. Whether the subject is a young 
man on a salary, condemned to his crevice of a hall bedroom, or a 
family in a luxurious suite of an apartment hotel, with name of 
distinction, one has a sense of being kept in a portfolio, under 
lock and key, or else of being always at the wings, waiting the cue 
to come before the public. The expensive suites seem like up- 
holstered sepulchres. Boarding tends neither to health nor long 
life. The halls and unventilated parlors, stuffy with the presence 
of crowded humanity ; the flavor of the food kept in unsavory 
refrigerators ; the fish and meat gone stale in the hot, rancid 
kitchen while waiting to be cooked ; the aphides swarming on the 
lettuce ; the rust on the celery, hourly make war with digestion, 
lower the vitality and charge the system with malaria. The host- 
ess is in the hands of her servants, and cannot compel careful at- 
tendance when she would. 

Not to dwell on these uninviting realities, the fact is that one 
wants a home to have life worth living. Individuality has this 
sacredness about it, that by being good to ourselves we learn to 
be better to others. Each person has his special tastes and needs, 
only ministered to in the space and privilege of home. One 
wants a place where he can blow eggs for his cabinet, or make 
a scrap-book without imposing on somebody's good humor for 
the paste, or have a mustard plaster nights without knocking up 
two or three sets of persons to get it. One wants a place of his 
own for the great crises of life. We must have homes to be born 
in, and to die in. Boarding-houses are as prompt in dismissing 
prospective nativities as they are in getting rid of small-pox. One 
can hardly cavil at their decision, but it is hard upon inexperi- 
enced women, and not a few young husbands face the most per- 
plexing question of their lives in providing for such a flight into 
Egypt. Who rears a family should have a home. 

If life has one dreary episode, indescribable and inconsolable, 
it is illness and mortality under a roof not one's own. The 
grisly summons is hard to bear at best, but to see the slender 
chances of life lost one by one for want of the commonest cares, 
a cup of broth at the right moment, a fire for a collapsed sufferer, 
delicate food for supply of strength, or quiet for a fevered patient 
wild-eyed at every clamorous bell and careless foot, distills a slow 
anguish drop by drop that any mortal is wise to spare himself 
and his friends. 
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A hundred notable instances prove that even in our hot-bed 
society it is possible for men and women who understand them- 
selves to make bright, enjoyable homes, where life goes on velvet 
by comparison with the clipped comfort of hired homes. It 
needs study, shrewdness, much observation and device. To live 
in human society requires the principles of a gentleman and the 
keenness of a pettifogger. One must be prompt and careful enough 
to extort the consideration of cool landlords, able to cope with 
plumbers, and provision dealers, quite hardened to decline pay- 
ing dishonest charges, and to return goods which are not what 
they pretend to be. Servants, even in the present bumptiousness 
of labor, can be coolly and steadily dealt with till they perforce 
learn their duty ; and the whole essence of the trouble with 
servants is, not that they are not well paid and well treated gen- 
erally, but that mistresses have not the tact and decision to 
demand what belongs to them, or decline imperfect attendance. 
Women are apt to be either tyrannical mistresses or abject ones ; 
to impose upon servants, or endure the worst imposition from 
them. House management is not to be taught in schools, like 
frying cutlets, but it is an art to be learned by practice, and is 
the pleasantest alternative to literary, social, and charitable pur- 
suits, and no woman who ever learns it can ever bear to hear 
housekeeping pronounced a failure. 

The item of expense remains, which is the marrow of the 
matter to many families. If they will put pretension and imi- 
tation of other people aside, and be content to live prettily in 
fresh surroundings, and wholesome, comfortable, cheery ways, 
they can do so for less money than it takes to board in a second- 
rate way. More than this, it is not safe to profess. Perhaps it is 
enough to ask, unless one would live like the elder Trollopes, 
keeping a footman, with wine daily on the table, while the chil- 
dren never knew what it was to have a penny in their pockets. 
But this hardly suits Americans as yet. 

Shirley Dare. 

It seems strange to a person who has had a long experience of 
both these methods of life that there should be any hesitation in 
choosing between them; yet there are thousands of people in our 
country, of moderate means, who spend their lives in houses not 
their own, who certainly have reasons, such as they are, for so doing. 
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They allege as the most urgent argument that boarding is 
cheaper than keeping house. This idea is not the result of investi- 
gation, or experience, but springs chiefly from the fact that it is 
always more satisfactory to pay a fixed sum at fixed periods than 
to be always liable to a demand as the need arises, or to be en- 
countered twice a year with numerous and various bills which the 
masculine head of the family cannot always comprehend. And it 
is true, to a certain extent, that boarding, as far as mere board 
and lodging go, is cheaper than a house of one's own, because it 
costs less per capita to provide food for ten people than for two; 
there is less waste in large joints of meat than in small ones, and 
there is always a certain discount made to the wholesale purchaser 
of supplies which is never made to the small buyer. But against 
this should be set off the unwholesomeness of air and food in 
boarding. No one who has lived at such a place can forget the 
closeness of its atmosphere ; the odor of cooking that permeates 
the house and saturates even its upholstery; the vitiated air in its 
halls and parlors that comes from the open transoms of bed-rooms 
whose occupants dare not open their windows, not understanding 
that "night air" is, as Florence Nightingale says, the only air 
there is at night, and infinitely better than that which is ex- 
hausted by rebreathing over and over. 

And while the food, as a general thing, may be fairly good, it 
is impossible to accommodate it to the varying needs of so many 
consumers. People cannot all eat the same things ; there are 
certain kinds of viands absolutely deleterious to some constitu- 
tions ; some that are needful to the health of others ; there are 
delicate people, particularly women, everywhere, and in a hotel 
or a boarding-house they must either eat the ill-cooked morsels 
set before them, or satisfy their hunger, which is not real hunger 
but exhaustion, in their own rooms, on such substitutes as crack- 
ers, candy, or the wholesomer refreshment of fruit. Bad air and 
improper food entail illness, a doctor, perhaps death ; none of 
them economic but the last. 

Again, in a boarding-house, women are obliged to dress better 
than in their homes, or, rather, to dress more. This is not a real 
necessity except in their own eyes, but becomes so to them. The 
plain and neat attire in which a woman may prettily and properly 
appear at her own breakfast table, the average woman would con- 
sider quite beneath her when she has to meet twelve or fifteen 
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people who will criticise her aspect, and condemn or admire it ; 
herein is another and not a trivial occasion of expense. The 
superior social life of a boarding-house is sometimes alleged in 
its favor, but a moment's candid examination of that plea shows 
its futility ; indeed it is one of the great objections to such a life 
that it becomes impossible therein to choose your own society. 

It cannot be asked of those who take people to board in order 
to make their own living that they should exercise any power of 
selection among those who apply to them, except so far as their 
social respectability and financial solvency are secure ; nor can the 
ordinary boarder always confine herself to her chamber in order to 
avoid others of the incongruous family whom she does not approve 
or like. In this, as in most other things, the burden of life falls 
more heavily on women than on men ; for a man is absent all day 
at his business, and the evening offers to him a thousand amuse- 
ments which are never open to single women, nor to the married 
unless their husbands choose to indulge them in such recreations. 

Another argument in favor of boarding is that it allows women 
more leisure and relieves them from the cares of house-keeping. 
But is leisure the best thing for women ? How do they employ 
it in such a life ? I know there are many and honorable excep- 
tions, but the average woman of the period has nothing to do but 
to dress, gossip, visit, or devote herself to that trivial amusement 
called shopping, which too often means wasting the time and 
destroying the patience of employes in shops by looking at goods 
these quasi customers never mean to buy, and inspecting bric-a- 
brac they cannot purchase, merely as a pastime. 

And are not the cares and duties of a home the legitimate 
business of a married woman ? Where is her life more full, 
more appropriate, more contented, if she be a genuine woman, 
than when, like the Shunamite, she "dwells among her own 
people " ? 

Then comes the most vital question of all, is a home-life or the 
life of boarding-houses and hotels best for children ? Who does 
not recall with horror the pert, ill-bred, noisy children they have 
too often encountered at such places, with nothing modest, gentle 
or child-like about them? They have been deprived of all the 
sweet securities of home, the training of family life, the tender- 
ness and strength of family associations; they have been unwel- 
come from their birth, tolerated instead of cherished, nay, how 
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often the ranks of coming infancy have been more than decimated 
that the wives who evade motherhood may enjoy their languor 
,-gid leisure, and "take their ease in their inn" ! 

Is not the character of too many of our modern women, who 
spend their lives in a homeless condition, an unanswerable argu- 
ment against a life of boarding ? If there is a sadder thing than 
" a man without a country/' it is a woman without a home ; and 
the fact that it is so frequent a spectacle is due greatly to the in- 
dolence and false pride of our women. If only they would be 
content to live according to their incomes, to avoid fashion and 
society, whose extravagance they cannot copy or compete with, 
and live simply, frugally, humbly, while they can afford nothing 
farther ; if they would learn and practice those homely virtues 
that make home what it should be, the centre of life, and light, 
and blessedness in living ; if they would bear their children with 
joyful acceptance as gifts of God, and train them in their families 
to obedience, unselfishness, and true service to their kind, what a 
social revolution would begin among us ! What a generation of 
strong men and good women would rebuild our deteriorating 
country ! 

The family is an institution of God, the archetype and founda- 
tion of all human government; out of the family as it should be 
come good citizens, noble women, patriots, and saints; they do not 
spring from the social hot-beds of hotels and boarding-houses; 
they grow in the fair fresh gardens of home, the only trace left 
us of that beauteous and fruitful field wherein the first family of 
earth were set " to dress and to keep it." Now, even as then, 
we want to taste forbidden fruit, that is as tempting to-day as 
ever, and turn ourselves out into the wilderness of this world to 
herd with the tribes of folly and idleness. It may be said, and 
said reasonably, that there are thousands of single women who are 
obliged to board, because they are wage-workers, and must spend 
their time elsewhere at their several occupations; but why is it not 
possible for a few of these women to hire a small tenement, and 
take turns at keeping house in it ? I think it would be more 
economic, more wholesome, more agreeable far, than occupying 
garrets or hall bed-rooms in third rate boarding-houses ; and I 
think with a little energy and enterprise, a little economy in 
feathers, candy, thin shoes, kid gloves, and gallery theatre tickets, 
it could be done. Who will be the reformer here ? 
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Oh ! had I a thousand girls to educate, poor or rich, I would 
teach them cooking and content, instead of French and the 
piano; I would say to them every day and everywhere, " Make for 
yourselves a home ; no matter how poor, how small, how limited ; 
if it be only two rooms on a fifth story, have a home." It is a wo- 
man's sole refuge and rest, her poor crown and kingdom, per- 
haps, but still a kingdom and a crown. It is the one way to live 
that has "the blessing of the Lord which maketh rich, and He 
addeth no sorrow to it." Its sorrows come of our own faults and 
follies ; but even then we have the sacred seclusion of a home to 
suffer in ; the charity, the comfort, the shelter of a home to die 
in ; and those who have fed on the husks of boarding, but come 
out at last into the Father's house of home, re-echo with all their 
hearts and minds the refrain of the old and justly popular song, 
"There's no place like home !" 

Eosb Terry Cooke. 



It may be safely and deliberately asserted that the duties of 
the American matron, who is also house-mother, draw more heavi- 
ly upon mental, moral and nervous forces than do the stated 
tasks of any other class of well-to-do women on either side of the 
ocean. This we premise in view of the responsibilities insepara- 
ble from the position, the magnitude of the issues involved, and 
the meagre facilities afforded for the right performance of the 
work. 

Our matron is not only manager, overlooker and forewoman of 
her dwelling, but usually caterer for the appetites of her family, 
and almost as usually cook in departments where the light hand 
and delicate task are required. Her marketing directed, if not 
done by herself, comes to her, an amorphous mass, from which 
are to be evolved order, palatableness and dainty variety. From 
attic to cellar she performs the heaviest part of each servant's 
work in planning, inspecting and revising. She is nominal comp- 
troller and virtual co-worker with minds unregulated by the in- 
fluences that have formed her's, and hands whose deftest motions 
are clumsy when compared with the manipulation behind which 
are brains and judgment. Her plans may be orderly and fair to 
see, and in theory flawless. As carried out by her so-called con- 
federates, they are frequently ghastly caricatures of the originals. 
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That, in the face of all drawbacks, she so often creates and 
maintains a home worthy of the name proves that executive and 
administrative ability of no mean order is an essential among the 
qualifications for her office, and that she possesses these much 
oftener than her detractors have the fairness to admit. 

From Solomon's reign down to the incumbency of our latest 
president, the price of this woman has been above rubies. In 
the fact that she is alive upon the earth at this day, looking dili- 
gently after the ways of her household, although seldom heard in 
symposia on topics like that which stands as our caption, lies the 
hope of the national home. 

A glance at the history of the plaintiff in the case now before 
the public, while it enhances our respect for the woman who has 
dared and done, gives full explanation of the failure of our mal- 
content. She begins life as a raw, inexperienced girl, or a mere 
theorist in practical housewifery. She is fleeced and bullied by 
servants, bewildered by babies and hectored by the husband who 
cannot comprehend her "unbusinesslike methods." (Who, by 
the way, ever taught her any " methods " at all ?) Cookery, as 
preached and illustrated by the accomplished professor of the art 
with whom she "took a course" in anticipation of her marriage, 
resembles actual experience in her kitchen as "Die Walktire," under 
Damrosch's management, the rudimentary exercises of a child's 
piano practice. From the inception of the undertaking it is a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull up-hill. 

Life, in the most modest of middle-class households, differs 
materially from that of thirty years ago. The twenty-four hours 
of the day are an exact and inexorable quantity; incomes have not 
kept step with fashionable luxuries ; cellular tissue cannot grow 
fast enough to supply immoderate waste. There is twice as much 
to be done as of old, and " hired help" is a steadily-weakening 
reed. The stout-armed maid-of-all-work, who cooked, washed, 
ironed, waited at table, and made up the beds of a family of 
seven, has given place to two or more specialists with nerves and 
notions of their own for each household where there are " three 
in fam'ly." The modern home, with all the labor-saving ma- 
chines invented, ostensibly, for the housekeeper's relief, is a com- 
plex machine. Like steam plow and churn, it requires a skillful 
engineer to run it, and these Castle Garden does not furnish. 
The wife, tried beyond strength and patience ; the husband, 
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whose labor barely provides the family with lodging, food, and 
clothing; the children, eager for novelty, unite in declaring the 
whole system a failure, and agree upon the alternative offered by 
hotel or boarding-house. 

With regard to the least objectionable of these, I would here 
record explicitly my opinion that home is to be found in none of 
them. Luxury in many, comparative indolence in all, are attain- 
able. The sacred pale which excludes the public and secludes 
the household — the boundary within which character grows into 
individuality, which is yet fostered and enriched by the holiest in- 
fluences known to earth — is leveled. People who eat by contract 
and in herds, and whose very bed-chambers are not secure from 
prying eyes and intrusive feet, soon begin to dress, look, talk 
and think for the vulgar many, rather than the beloved few. 
Boarding-house gossip springs up as naturally from promiscuous 
association, habitual and continued, as fungi from artificial de- 
posits kept at a certain degree of heat and moisture. 

What other occupation has the average woman, thus situated, 
than to observe and discuss her neighbors, when she has dressed 
herself and children for the inspection of friends and the envy of 
rivals ? The professional laborer and the active philanthropist 
may defy the deteriorating influence of the caravanserai. Work, 
with a noble, definite end in view, is a catholicon even in infected 
districts. But, were there no other tenable objection to the life 
of the feminine occupant of a family hotel, the palpable waste of 
the time, energies and opportunities of a rational creature, who, 
from morning until night has nothing to do but amuse herself, 
should condemn it. Worse, if possible, is the effect of the board- 
ing-house upon children. If kept within the bounds of their own 
apartments, they mope, or romp like caged things. If allowed 
the range of the premises, they are spoiled and lawless. The 
mere circumstance of being always dressed " for company " begets 
self consciousness, consequently, stiffness or affectation. 

I wish there were time and space for the discussion here of 
the comparative expense of the two systems. So sure am I, as 
the result of observation and experience, that — taking into con- 
sideration the increased cost of dress ; the temptation to divers 
forms of extravagance not encountered in the quiet home-circle, 
but which assume the imminence of obligation to follow the lead 
of others, — not to mention extras peculiar and inevitable to this 
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mode of existence, and but too familiar to all who have boarded 
in public or private houses, — the economy of the experiment of 
the retired housekeepers is more than doubtful. 

What is the life worth living ? One of labor and sacrifice for 
the highest good of others, or of personal ease and irresponsi- 
bility ? At the hardest, and in the least propitious circum- 
stances, is our housewife's lot more arduous than her husband's 
daily toil in warehouse, shop or office ? Marriage, housewifery 
and motherhood are the triple vocation of at least seven out of 
ten women. Let each bring to the mission the systematic indus- 
try and indomitable resolution that would ensure success in busi- 
ness projects, and the whole face of the subject would be changed. 
It must not be overlooked that the outcry over the failure of 
housekeeping does not come from the small body of what are 
known as professional women — those whose work in specific lines 
brings them assured incomes. It would be folly for the author 
who can earn a hundred, fifty or even twenty dollars a day at her 
desk, to make her own fires and puddings. The physician whose 
revenue is double that of the author, can conscientiously employ 
a salaried housekeeper. If the teacher craves a home it must be 
kept for her by mother, sister or other friend. 

Yet let me observe in justice to some of the world's noblest 
workers, that among the best-ordered households in this and 
other lands are those of literary women. I believe the exceptions 
to the rule to be extremely rare, notwithstanding popular preju- 
dice on this head. The drill of studious application to a given 
subject, of logical thought and methodical division of time, tells 
in this, as in every department of labor. 

No ! the wail against the intolerable servitude of housekeep- 
ing arises from the vast body of mediocre apprentices, — who will 
never become adepts in the really noble art of Home-making. It 
is rather the lack of learning and what learning does for the 
whole being, than the spread of " higher education," that breeds 
the revolt against time-honored customs. Untrained mistresses 
are unfit to direct untrained servants. There is the tangle at 
which a thousand fingers, kindly and meddlesome, are picking. 

And the remedy of the crying evil ? 

A readjustment of the comparative values of life; the accept- 
ance, with wedlock, of the grave, solemn responsibilities that 
enter into the relation; a steadfast determination to conquer cir- 
vol. cxlviii.— sro. 387. 17 
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cumstance, to bring our work up to our standard instead of gird- 
ing peevishly under the burden; to count as earth's best good, 
the Blessedness of giving, rather than the Happiness of receiv- 
ing- 

In her wonderful " Story of Avis," Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
tells how the young artist was sent to Alta Mura " to ask what 
he wants done with you." 

" Are you ready, young lady," he had said, " to spend two 
days copying a carrot that hangs twenty feet away from you 
against the wall ? " 

" Two hundred, if I must !" said Avis. 

" She stooped to her task with a stern, ungirlish doggedness, 
* * * abandoned herself to the drudgeries involved in master- 
ing the technique of art with a passion which added to the fire of 
the artist something of feminine self-abnegation." 

Do we dignify home-making or painting by the illustration 
and suggested application ? Marion Harland. 



The conviction that well-to-do American families find house- 
keeping a failure, would seem the natural result of a close ob- 
servation of the boarding-house system of our large cities. In 
many of the finest blocks the boarding-houses outnumber the 
homes, and of the cheaper neighborhoods this is equally true. 
When it is remembered that as a rule a private house contains 
but one family, while the boarding-house may contain two or 
three, it would seem that a far larger number of people are 
boarding than keeping house. People with incomes varying 
from one to four thousand dollars a year, who have 
been accustomed to the smaller luxuries of city life, 
have very little choice in the matter ; from many of them, the 
reply to the question, " Is housekeeping a failure ? " would be, 
"No, but an impossibility." The low-priced but respectable 
boarding-houses that accommodate vast numbers of families 
whose income is from a thousand to fifteen hundred a year, afford 
a semblance of luxury, in place of the undignified struggle to keep 
house in such cheap rooms as they could pay for. For very little 
more than would hire very simple lodgings and pay for food, they 
obtain a share of several advantages which, borne by one family 
alone, would take a very much larger income to support. 

They have servants, live in a house of more pretension and 
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in a better location than they otherwise could, and have much 
more variety of food. Although these advantages may be little 
more than nominal, there is a great deal in a name, and many 
people would rather be uncomfortable with certain surroundings, 
than comfortable in confessed poverty. 

But it is not lack of means to keep house that drives people 
to board in the expensive neighborhoods. There we find young 
married people, and, unfortunately, old married people, who 
have kept house, and taken to boarding, people who pay for con- 
fined quarters and meals at a general table as much as would 
maintain a small house and necessary service comfortably, and in 
cases where a private table is enjoyed, the prices paid are so high 
that it would certainly seem to answer in the affirmative the 
question, is housekeeping a failure? when the known discom- 
forts of boarding are preferred to it and so dearly paid for. 

But very rarely do we meet with boarders who prefer board- 
ing. In all large cities there are gay and frivolous women who 
shirk the cares of housekeeping as they do of motherhood, and 
to them the fashionable boarding-house or hotel offer an escape 
from all duties, and leave unlimited time for the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The far greater number of boarders, however, are not of 
this class. We find good housekeeping mothers bringing up chil- 
dren in boarding-houses ; but, as they will tell you, not from 
choice. Ill health is sometimes her reason, but far more fre- 
quently we are told that the house- mother could not bear the 
burden of servants any longer ; worn out in patience and in all 
hope of better things, she and her family deprive themselves of 
home and its pleasures, and are enduring a life full of discomfort, 
but free from care, rather than struggle further with the question 
of domestics. 

To all but the few pleasure-loving women before alluded to, 
boarding offers no advantages compared with home. 

The man with an income of from seven to ten thousand a 
year — and with less than this it would be impossible to board 
with elbow-room in a fashionable location — can provide his family 
with a good house, good furniture, good food, good clothes. But 
it too frequently happens that the help necessary to make all these 
blessings enjoyable is not to be purchased for money ; that the 
housewife becomes worn out in her efforts to take care of her 
house, tormented, not aided by the servants she pays to assist 
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her, and, weary of the struggle, often to save tottering health, 
the dear home is broken up, and the care-free refuge of a boarding- 
house sought as a poor makeshift. But it must be remembered 
that before we pronounce housekeeping a failure, it must be given 
up from choice, and the boarding-house accepted as a better and 
pleasanter way of living, not as now, as a disagreeable necessity. 

But city life is not necessarily American life, nor is the life 
of citizens confined to cities, and such are the high rents in many 
of them that a very large part of their business population reside 
in the suburbs, the well-to-do in the fashionable, flourishing 
suburban towns, and those whose incomes are very small, but who 
prefer a humble home to boarding, choose the growing villages, 
where cottages rent for two to three hundred dollars. 

Here we see the happy home life of America ; not, perhaps, 
happier that that of cities, but much easier of observation. 

The doors of a city home close on its inmates and we know no 
more. In the pleasant suburban life we see the busy man at home 
after the day's business is over, enjoying his flowers and his shady 
lawn, or driving his family in the pleasant summer evenings. 
Everywhere there are evidences of the happy home life. In the 
smaller villages it is the same. One sees the clerk or book-keeper 
enjoying his smoke on his own porch, surrounded by his children. 
Contrast this free and wholesome life with the cribbed and con- 
fined one of a couple of rooms in a boarding-house, and it will 
not surprise you to know that a very large majority would say 
that housekeeping for them was very far from a failure. 

The families who live in larger houses, and are dependent on 
servants for cleanliness and comfort, may be less enthusiastic ; 
the house-mother may tell of vexations and over-wrought nerves, 
and speak of flying to the hotel or boarding-house to escape the 
necessity of employing servants ; or, if her experience has been 
fortunate, she may indignantly deny the possibility of comparing 
the two states of housekeeping and boarding, the last being to her 
motherly mind only a means of shirking responsibilities on the 
part of idly disposed women. 

But the families who look on the possibility of breaking up 
home at some future date, the date is generally very remote, and 
only in case the last straw should be added to the burden, will 
rarely speak of it as a pleasant change, but as of some terrible 
misfortune, to be avoided if possible. 
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It is very difficult to generalize from the limited experience of 
any one person ; but so far as the writer's observation goes house- 
keeping is never a failure. To a very few married people the 
boarding-house offers advantages over housekeeping. To pro- 
fessional people where wife as well as husband have their time re- 
muneratively employed, the ready meals and absence of all care as 
to house or rooms is a boon, and a homelike abiding place worthy 
of appreciation. 

To the entirely incapable girl-wife, married soon after she 
leaves school, who after a few short months of difficulties and 
wasteful effort, or no effort, boarding may offer a refuge from 
worse discomfort, and as has been said, to those married people of 
very small income who shun living in the cheap neighborhoods 
that must be their choice if they wish to keep house, boarding is 
an economy, and so far an advantage over housekeeping, to 
which, however, nearly every such family looks forward as the 
goal of their hopes, when circumstances improve. 

Catherine Owen. 

Eo ; emphatically, no. This is the way in which I would 
briefly answer the question, "Is housekeeping a failure?" Of 
course, hundreds of housekeepers fall by the wayside and are glad 
to take refuge in boarding-houses ; yet what of that ? Because 
there are many failures in the iron business shall we pronounce 
the entire trade a failure ? There are failures on the stage ; but 
shall we say the dramatic art is not worth preserving ? Failure 
follows failure in literature ; yet who would ask all authors to 
throw away their pens for that reason ? In all these cases there 
is a bright side as well as a dark one. So also in housekeeping. 

What does boarding do for men and women ? It makes them 
selfish, and narrow-minded, and petty fault-finders. It is in- 
conceivable that a person can, after some years, come out of such 
a life in possession of the same admirable qualities that are likely 
to develop in one's own home. Men may not be affected to the 
same extent as women, because they come more in contact with 
the world in their business, but nobody can estimate how much 
the growth of a woman's character is retarded by the aimless life 
in a boarding-house. Lovely traits that would be fostered in the 
home are nipped in the bud elsewhere. Throughout the land 
there are hundreds of thousands of homes where all that is noble 
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and amiable in men and women is cherished : mutual love and 
forbearance; kindness and charity ; hospitality and generosity ; 
thoughtfulness for the welfare and comfort of others. Who Will 
say this of the boarding-house ? Who attempt to match the home- 
makers with an equal number of people that are satisfied to live 
in indolence in hotels ? 

My work — the teaching of cooking — has taken me into many 
of the States in our great union and given me an opportunity 
to study many phases of life. I have been in the homes of the 
rich, the middle class and the poor, and it seems to me that I have 
always found those people who keep house to be the happiest in 
my circle of acquaintances. Assuming this to be a correct opin- 
ion, somebody may ask why then so many folk are pleased to live 
in hotels and boarding-houses. But is the hotel or boarding- 
house really their first choice ? Many couples, particularly those 
newly married, are deterred from keeping house by two reasons : 
lack of money to establish themselves as they would like, and sec- 
ondly, the inexperience of the wife in the discharge of household 
duties. When there are but two in the family it is cheaper 
to board, and thus it comes about that desire is often driven off the 
field, and grim necessity rules. Again, it may be that there are 
funds enough, and experience enough, but that the wife and 
mother is not strong enough to bear the burdens of a housekeeper. 
It is, therefore, not always by choice that people flock to board- 
ing-houses. Probably a majority of those who patronize them long 
for homes of their own. 

Mismanagement and indolence are two of the great causes of 
failure in housekeeping. People do not always begin in the right 
way. They frequently use so much money in the first year as to 
become disheartened. Unable or unwilling to economize, they 
surrender their house and turn to somebody to make a home for 
them where the expense shall not be so great. But they would 
rather keep their house, much rather; and, were they courageous 
enough to resolve on retrenchment, all might be well in the end. 
It is the first years that are the most trying. Estimates of the 
rent, cost of furnishing, fuel, lights, service, and some few other 
things can be made, but the little unexpected expenses are a 
source of surprise and discouragement. When retrenchment is 
discussed the average husband is apt to urge a reduction of the 
expense of the table, yet he is quick to object to any change 
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which will deprive him of the food he likes or thinks he requires. 
A concession here by the husband and there by the wife, and in- 
stead of failure we should have success in housekeeping. If 
either be indolent, however, the fault must be overcome, or a per- 
fectly happy home is not to be expected. Something which 
should be provided or done to conduce to the comfort of the fam- 
ily is missing or postponed. In time the eyes are turned toward 
the beacon set upon the boarding-house, and another failure in 
housekeeping is to be recorded. 

Despite all evidence to the contrary, however, I am firm in my 
belief that housekeeping in general is not, all things considered, 
a failure. The finest suite, in the finest hotel in town, offered 
for exactly the same price I pay to maintain my modest home, 
would not tempt me to make an exchange. Surrender the com- 
fort, freedom and happiness of a home of one's own for luxury and 
laziness in a hotel ? Not I ! and how can any sensible woman do 
it if she be well, have sufficient money to carry on the house, and 
know how to direct domestic affairs ? Let the reader pause for 
a moment to think what it is to have a long illness at a hotel or 
boarding-house; to be distressed by noise made by thoughtless and 
unsympathetic fellow-occupants ; to be able only with difficulty 
to get some few simple dishes which you crave. On the other 
hand, if you are ill at home what a difference ! There ia 
no noise to disturb you, for the members of the household, 
longing for your recovery, go about silently and are ever 
on the alert to prevent you from being annoyed. 
You hunger for some particular food, and loving hands prepare 
it and bring it to your bedside ; not to be served, bear in mind, 
in the unattractive dishes made expressly for boarding-houses, 
nor yet in those of finer quality, though possessing no charms for 
you, which are found in hotels, but rather in the various dainty 
bits of china and glassware which you prize and with which so 
many pleasant recollections may be associated. You become 
tired of seeing pictures and furniture always in the same place, 
and changes are speedily and cheerfully made. Gradually you 
become stronger, and go from one part of the house to the other, 
sunning yourself in a cosy corner if the weather be cold, or en- 
joying the flowers in your garden if summer has come. There is 
no restraint, save such as the doctor and nurse may impose ; your 
house is your castle, and what may benefit or please you will be 
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done. Is there any place to afford the same amount of restfulness 
as a well-ordered home ? 

It seems to me that the successes in housekeeping greatly out- 
number the failures. I was almost on the point of putting them 
in the proportion of ten to one. Possibly even that would be too 
low an estimate. The degree of success varies, of course. Some 
housekeepers win your admiration by one thing, some by another. 
There is no reason to doubt that many could make their success 
more pronounced — I cannot refrain from writing this, even 
though it may appear irrelevant — by showing a little more con- 
sideration to their servants. Kind words cost nothing, and a 
gloomy day may be made bright saying them. Fear of fostering 
familiarity should not deter one. Eeciprocity of friendly feeling 
is desirable ; anything like familiarity may easily be checked. 

The, to me, unfortunate necessity of jotting down my views 
on this subject at scant notice, prevents me from expressing them 
so well, so compactly, and, above all, so earnestly as I would like. 
For to stand up for the home, as against the hotel and board- 
ing-house ; to be ready at all times to give encouragement to those 
who are inclined to keep house, yet are uncertain whether it is 
the best thing to do ; and to respond invariably and unfalteringly 
"No, no," to the question which forms the topic of these papers, 
are duties which every woman should be glad and proud to do. 

Maria Pabloa. 



